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of the general state of learning from age to age, a description
of the knowledge which the human race possessed in his day,
and a comprehensive scheme for the advancement of science.
He did none of these with any fullness; but he did render a
great service by insisting on the importance of experiment.
That the early scientists in their experimentation had behind
them the moral support of Bacon's prestige was of the utmost
value, and probably helps to explain the great popularity of
scientific writings in general. Bacon, however, cannot be given
the sole credit, inasmuch as Elizabethan books about science
had sold well.1 The many editions such works passed through
prove the popular interest in scientific treatises when written
in English. The spirit of curiosity and love of novelty were
shared by the bourgeois as well as by the virtuoso.
During 1603-60 the frequent constitutional changes prompted
many writers to propound their theories of the nature of govern-
ments. Their works were widely read in the seventeenth century,
for they were often topical* Under the commonwealth, consti-
tution-mongering became a popular pastime, and it was natural
that the temporary destruction of the old regime and the various
experiments with written constitutions during the puritan revolu-
tion should inspire many treatises and pamphlets on politics* The
most important of these writers was Hobbcs, who exercised a
permanent influence in curious contrast to the violent animosity
excited by his theories on their first appearance* Hobbes, who
was interested in science, particularly mathematics, ignored the
inductive method recommended by Bacon and deduced from
first principles his Leviathan^ or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a
Commonwealth Ecclesiastical and Civil. Unlike many of his con-
temporaries, Hobbes rejected all schemes for a constitution
with checks and balances on the chief power* Instead he
logically deduced from a state of nature, which he visualized as
a war of all against all, society binding itself by a contract to
yield unquestioning obedience to an absolute sovereign autho-
rity. He thus fell foul, alike, of the Anglicans advocating the
divine origin of kingship, and of the levellers who argued that
to take part in a free government was man's right, King James I
wrote and published his True Law of Free Monarchies before he
ascended the English throne, and although Sir Robert Filmer'a
Patriarcha, usually regarded as containing the orthodox doctrine
1 L. B. Wright, Middle*Glas$ Culture in Elizabethan England (1935), chap* xv.